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THE SCHOOL ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
FROM THE STANDPOINT OF EUROPEANS. 


BY F. C. BESSLER, STANTON COUNTY. 


It can hardly be regarded otherwise than interesting to learn the 
views of other nations, not only because useful hints, but also be- 
cause a knowledge of the qualities of their minds and of the strength 
of their judgment may be derived therefrom. An opportunity for 
such knowledge may be found in the following, written by one tol- 
erably acquainted with schools and school organization, both in the 
United States and in some part of Europe, in which he lived for 
nearly 30 years. The same, in presenting this to the American pub- 
lic, is free to acknowledge that he does not intend to extol, but 
deems it of more use to uncover what he considers defective, not in 
European, but particularly in the American systems, since a dis- 
cussion of European defects in an American periodical would hardly 
be apt to reach whom it would be particularly calculated to benefit 

In taking up a report on educational institutions in the United 
States, we frequently, if not mostly, find the first items to refer to 
the financial measures taken for the establishment and maintenance 
of such institution, or to the appearance of its buildings and their 
surroundings, or to both of these points; while the statement what 
range of instruction, and by whom the same be afforded, seems not 
to be deemed worthy of more than a seeondary importance, as if the 
possession and expenditure of financial means, and the appearance 
ef buildings, grounds, and so on, were already a guarantee for the 
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excellency of the institution; or, at least, as if the expenditure of 
means had needs to be accompanied by the employment of a most 
excellent class of teachers and a most exemplary spirit of the stu- 
dents. 

The lack of appreciation for the possession of real, comprehen- 
sive and thorough learning, and those provided therewith, seems to 
be the greatest obstacle in the speedier and more general progress 
f solid learning in these United States, and to be not merely ex- 
tant in the view of the American public geneyally, but shows itself 
also in American school legislation. This mayybe inferred from the 
following points of comparison between the teachers in most parts 
of Europe, and those of the United States : 

1. The teachers of Europe enjoy, in general, a comparative inde- 
pendence of the whims and false notions of incompetent persons. 
They are appointed there under the direction of the government on 
the approval of school officers, frequently on presentation by the 
school districts, after having passed the prescribed examinations 
ind received their notes of qualification, and are then subjected, at 
least in their professional line, to no other authorities than such as 
possess a proper knowledge of their profession, to-wit, either to such 
us have distinguished themselves as teachers, or have otherwise 
ziven an assurance of their special qualification for filling a superior 
position of the kind. 

The teachers of Europe are in general, therefore, secure in re- 
taining their positions as long as they do not become guilty of se- 
rious wrongs, and as their appointments are not under the promi- 
nent control of local boards, but more under the influence of state 
authorities, they are not only comparatively secure in retaining 
their positions, but also, when desirous, from a respectable cause, of 
changing them, in obtaining other ones of the kind in other parts. 

2. The teachers of Europe, as members of a profession, are, in 
zenetal, considerably more respected than their fellow workers in 
the United States—another consequence of their being less, if at 
all, dependent upon people without a proper qualification to be 
their superiors, and of the lesser degree of apprehension on their 
part to come into trouble by the enforcement of their proper au- 
thority upon their pupils, since complaints against teachers there 
are investigated only by persons versed in matters of education, and 
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generally decided without any bias towards either side; and as to in- 
yectives against teachers, a special protection is provided for by the 
infliction of heavier punishments for wrongs committed against 
teachers in their professional capacity, than persons acting in a 
merely private character. 

The improved standing of the teachers in many parts of Europe 
in the last cited regard is doubtless owing also to the compulsion ex- 
erted on parents and guardians to provide for an adequate educa- 
tion of their children, a circumstance which very likely restrains 
parents to a great-extent from giving vent to fault-finding with 
teachers before having made an at least partial investigation of the 
matters they may consider a teacher in guilt of, and which, further- 
more, hinders them from occasioning the leaving of a teacher by 
withholding their children from school, and persuading others to 
do the same; and because governmental influences in general pre- 
vent them from looking upon teachers as on hired servants depend- 
ing for the retaining of their positions on the sole continuance of 
their own good pleasure. 

A further cause for the granting of less respect to teachers in the 
United States may lie in the fact that incompetent teachers, com- 
paratively frequent in these parts, are scarce or hardly at all found 
in the larger part of the states of Europe. This assertion, though 
startling at first, will soon be conceded as highly probable, if it is 
considered that nobody will be admitted to teaching a public school 
in those parts unless he has prepared by a course of several years’ 
study, under the guidance of men recognized as eminently versed, 
both in the art of teaching generally, and in the special branches 
for which they are appointed in particular, nor previous to having 
passed a number of examinations, the last two of generally not less 
than a whole week’s duration. 

In fine, Europeans competent to form sound opinions on scheol 
concerns, or at least, to be assumed so, would most likely all be 
found unanimous in considering it a great defect of the school or- 
ganization of the United States, that the same, although contribut- 
ing a large share to the compensation of teachers, have, to this time 
refrained from exercising their due right to control the administra- 
tion of school affairs by assuming the appointment of teachers, at 
least upon presentation by the districts, to themselves, or by assign- 
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ing such appointments to other than district officers chosen from a 
few inhabitants; in particular by establishing county boards and 
vesting them with such appointments in regard to schools not 
yet under the authority of city boards. 





THE INTERNATIONAL DATE-LINE. 


We have previously seen that day and night are respectively 
eaused by the revolution of the Earth upon its axis. All places 
which lie upon one and the same meridian, and which, consequently, 
have the same geographical longitude, have at the same moment 
midday or midnight, or in other words, the same time. 

On the other hand, if one start from any given meridian, on any 
one of the imaginary circles drawn upon the globe parallel to the 
equator (parallels of latitude), either eastwards or westwards, then 
the clock of a place lying eastwards at once becomes faster than 
that of a place lying to the west. ‘The reason of this is that, on 
account of the motion of the earth from west to east, the sun rises 
earlier in a place lying eastwards than in that to the west. The 
difference of time thus produced is four minutes for each degree. 

This accounts for the experience made centuries ago by the first 
circumnayvigators, tiat a siip which sails round the earth from east 
to west, that is, in the same direction as the apparent motion of the 
sun, has lost a whole day upon arriving at her point of departure. 
On the contrary, if the voyage has been made from west to east— 
that is, in a direction opposite to the apparent motion of the sun— 
the ship will have gained a day in her reckoning. 

This creates a difference, not only in the hour of the day, but alse 
in the day of the week and the date of the month. The difference, 
moreover, occurs not only on occasion of a voyage round the world, 
but even between two places the one of which is far enough east- 
wards or westwards of the other, that is, between whose geographi- 
cal longitudes the difference is sufliciently great. For example, 
when Monday, Jan. 15th, dawned in Leipzig, it was still 11:20 Pp, a. 
of Sunday, Jan. 14th. in Paris: and in New York it was 6:15 P. m. 
of Sunday. 

As each parallel of latitude is divided into 360 degrees, the total 
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of which corresponds to 24 hours, it is clear that, by starting from 
any given point of the hemisphere, and traveling 180 degrees, either 
eastwards or westwards, a point will be reached diametrically oppo- 
site the starting point. For such a point, consequently, from what 
has been said above, there must be two different reckonings of time 
varying by 24 hours. 

According then as the journey was made eastwards or westwards, 
this point would have two different dates, and two different days 
of the week. But as any given point on the earth can have only 
one definite date, it follows that there must be on each parallel «f 
latitude a place where the date, so to speak, makes a leap of 24 
hours, and that two places lving on either side of this point of varia- 
tion, even though their time differed but slightly, would still have 
a different date of the month and day of the week. 

Theoretically this point might be placed in any locality on the 
earth. In order, however, to attain uniformity in this matter, the 
navigators of the European nations, from amongst whom the 
streams of civilization spread east and west, and consequently had 
to meet in the great Pacific Ocean opposite to Europe, have deter- 
mined that ¢here this Date-Line should run. The map on the 
next page shows its course. 

As will be seen, this Date-Line starts from the South Pole, strikes 
pretty nearly directly north ; then inclines east of New Zealand, ever 
gradually more to the north-west, and runs thus on the east side of 
Australia by the Hebrides and New Guinea into the Chinese or 
Yellow Sea; here, however, where it has attained its greatest west- 
ern projection, it makes a bending sweep to the west and north, 
which, leaving Celebes and Borneo to the south-west, passes round 
the easterly lving Philippines, then takes a bend north-eastward to 
the east side of the Japanese islands, past these into Behring’s 
Straits, from which, skirting the coast of the continent of Asia, and 
again taking a northerly bend, it ends in the North Pule. 

If to the east of this line it is Sunday, the Ist of a given month, 
then at all points west of it, it is Monday, the 2d of the month. 
As shown by the map, this line lies almost whelly in the sea. If now 
a vessel circumnavigating the globe wishes to agree in her reckoning 
ef time with that of her port of departure, it is necessary, if the 
veyage be eastwards, to drop a day on the way; but if westwards, te 
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From ScHEDLER’s Manual for the use oa the Clodes.—Pubished by E. Sreicer, N. Y.) 


Map ofthe IN°'TIE RNA TIONAL DATES FI.INE, from which every 
date on the Earth is reckoned, being the accepted line on the Weatern side of 
which, throughout its whole length from North to South, any given date com- 
mences simultaneously, which will commence on the Eastern side of it 24 hours 
later—in other words: the line on the Weatorn side of which time is 24 hours in 
advance of that on the East, the date an 1 nxme of the day differing accordingly. 











eount a day twice over. Thisshould of right be done on passing the 
Date-Line. It is, however, usual among navigators to make this 
rectification on crossing the 180th meridian from Greenwich, teler- 
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ably near which, as will be seen from the map, the extreme northern 
and southern projections of the date-curve come. 

Finally it may be remarked that as our Date-Line is identical with 
no one meridian, there must be a point at its extreme eastern pro- 
jection, which first receives the sun’s rays, and where, consequently, 
the New Year begins. This point might be called the New Year's 
Peint. The place which corresponds to this point is Chatham Island, 
east of New Zealand (about 183 degrees east of Meridian of Green- 
wich, and in the 44th degree of Southern Latitude). In this regard 
the Chatham Islanders are in advance of all the rest of the world. 

Thus we have become acquainted, in this remarkable line, with 
an International Date- Line, founded in the mathematico-geograph- 
ical relations of the various portions of our earth, which hitherto 
to some otherwise well informed persons has been an enigma.— 
Schedler’s Manuaé. 





“SPELLING DOWN.” 
BY WILL GIFFORD. 


Well, Jane, I stayed in town last night, 
(I know I hadn’t oughter) 

And went to see the spelling match, 
With Cousin Philip’s daughter. 

I told her I was most too old; 
She said I wasn’t, nuther— 

A likely gal is Susan Jane, 
‘The image of her mother. 


I begged and plead, with might and main, 
And did my best to shake her, 

But, durn the girl, she stuck and hung, 
Until I had to take her. 

I ain’t much used to city ways, 
Or city men and women, 

And what I see, and what I heard, 
Just sot my head a-swimmuin’. 


The hall was filled with stylish folks, 
In broadcloth, silk, and laces, 
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Who, when the time had come to spell, 
Stood up and took their places ; 

And Mayor Jones, in thunder tones, 
And waistcoat bright and yaller, 

Gave out the words to one and all, 
From a new-fangled speller. 


The people looked so bright and smart, 
Thinks I, it’s no use foolin’ ; 

They’ve got the spellin’ book by heart, 
With all their city schoolin’ ; 

Till Orvil Kent, the Circuit Judge, 
Got stuck on Pennsylvania, 

And Simon Swift, the merchant’s clerk, 
Went down on kleptomania. 


Then Caleb Dun, the broker’s son, 
He put two n’s in money, 

And Susan Jane, she smirked and smiled, 
And left one out in funny. 

And Leonard Rand, the Harvard chap, 
With featares like a lady, 

Spelled lots o’ French and Latin words, 
And choked on rutabaga. 


As I sot there, quiet like, 
A-winkin’ and a-blinkin’, 

The gaslight glarin’ in my eyes, 
I couldn’t help a-thinkin’ 

Ifow changed were things since you and I, 
In other winter weather, 

Drove o’er the snow-bound Eaton pikes 
To spellin’ sehool together. 


Again the bleak New England hills 
Re-echoed to the singing 

Of Yankee girls, with hair in curls, 
Who set the welkin ringing ; 

They wan’t afraid to sing when asked, 
And never would refuse to ; 
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Somehow the singing now-days, Janc, 
Don’t sound much as it used to. 


Twelve couple, then, a sleigh load made, 
Packed close to keep from freezin’ ; 

Lor’ bless the black-eyed, rosy girls, 
They didn’t mind the squeezin’ ; 

Your sweetheart never would complain 
Because you chanced to crowd her; 

They’d more of flesh and blood them days, 
And less of paint and powder. 


Down past the Quaker meetin’ house, 
And through the tamarack holler, 

*Mid mirth and song we sped along, 
With other loads to foller, 

Until (the gaslight dimmer grew, 
I surely wan’t a-dreamin’,) 

Upon the distant hill I see 
The school house lights a-gleamin,’ 

The pedagogue gave out the words, 
His steel-howed specks adjustin’, 

To linsey girls with hair in curls, 
And boys in jeans and fustian. 

The letters rang out sharp and clear, 
Each syllable pronouncin’ ; 

For he who broke the master’s rule 
Was certain of a trouncin’. 


Brave hearts went down amid the strife, 
The words came thicker, faster. 
Like body guard of veterans scarred 
The boys closed round the master. 
All down but two! 
Fair Lucy’s locks sweep ower Rufus’ shoulder: 
The room is still, the air grows chill, 
The winds blows fiercer, colder. 


“ P—h-—t—h—y—s—i—e,” 
Lisped Lu y in a flurry; 
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«“ P—h—t—h—i—s—i—c,” 

Cried Rufus in a hurry. 

No laural wreath adorned his brow, 
Twined by a blood stained Nero, 

Yet in his homespun suit of blue, 
Young Rufus stood; a hero. 

The master sleeps beneath the hill; 
The voice of Rufus Bennet, 

Who snapped the word from Lucy Bird, 
Was heard within the Senate, 

And countless millions bless the name 
Uf him who set in motion 

The tidal wave that freed the slave 
From ocean unto ocean. 


The girls who charmed us with their songs, 
*Mid heavenly choirs are singing ; 

Their feet have crossed the shining street, 
Where golden harps are ringing. 

We've both grown old and feeble, Jane, 
Our views may not be true ones; 

Yet, somehow, all the old ways seem 
Much better than the new ones. 

— Selected. 








A Great Mistake.—Boys and men sometimes start out in life 

| with the idea that one’s success depends on sharpness and chicanery. 
They imagine that if a man is able always to “get the best end of a 
bargain,” no matter by what deceit and meanness he carries his point, 
that his prosperity is assured. This is a greaf mistake. Enduring 
prosperity cannot be founded on cunning and dishonesty. The tricky 
and deceitful man 1s sure to fall a victim, sooner or later, to the influ- 

] ences which are forever working against him. His house is built upon 

the sand, and its foundations will be certain to give way. Young 

people cannot give these truths too much weight. The future of that 

! young man is safe who eschews every phase of donble-dealing and 
dishonesty, and lays the foundations of his career in the enduring 
principles of everlasting truth —Zz. 
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STUDENTS’ WORK AT THE NATIONAL CENTENNIAL 
EXHIBITION, 1876.* 

It is suggested that exercises prepared especially for the exhibi- 

tion be commenced simultaneously on the 1st of February, 1876. 
CLASSIFICATION. 

All material which may be offered for exhibition will be classified 
as follows: 

I. Examination-manuscript prepared according to prescribed rules. 

II. Special work, for the preparation of which no rules are pre- 
scribed. 

III. Material arranged and presented to illustrate systems of in- 
struction. 

On account of peculiarities of organization or administration, it 
may be difficult for an institution or the public schools of a town 
or city to exhibit in some one of the classes above named, while in 
another it might be able to make a display which would be credita- 
ble to itself and to the whole country. It is therefore left to mana- 
gers of schools and school systems of every grade, to exhibit in any 
elass or classes they may elect. 

Class I affords an opportunity for the public schools of towns and 
cities, and separate institutions of learning of every grade, to com- 
pare their own work with the work of others, perforfned under like 
conditions. 

Class II provides for the exhibition of anything that may be 
looked npon as of value in the line of educational products. Here 
no limit is prescribed in time or other conditions of preparation. 
Asa condition of exhibition, however, it is required that the cir- 
cumstances of the preparation be fully stated. 

Class III opens the door for the exhibition of such products of 
the school room as will serve to illustrate the working of a course 
of study, or a system of instruction. In this class the smallest dis- 

*Officers of systems and institutions of education participating in prcparing 


students’ work are desired to forward the material to superintendents of puvlie 
i wstruction for their respective states and territories. 
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trict school or private institution may have an opportunity to ex- 
hibit its plans and ways of working. Here a principal of a single 
school, or one subordinate teacher in a large unorganized mass of 
schools, may submit illustrations of a plan or process of instruction, 
methods of recitation, &c., in one or more branches of study, 
though the number of pupils he represents may be comparatively 
insiguificant. 

No contributions will be received in any one of the three classes 
for purposes of competition. 

GENERAL RULES. 

(a) No article shall be exhibited unless the class to which it be- 
longs be stamped or otherwise plainly marked on the article itself 
or on the cover containing it. 

(4) It is recommended that all manuscript work, especially in 
Class I, be written on letter paper, 8} by 104 inches in size. 

(c) The questions to be answered should be written or printed 
directly above each answer in all manuscripts in arithmetic; and 
in all other subjects the same course should be pursued, or the 
answers should be so framed that the question may be plainly indi- 
cated thereby. The latter is the better plan. 

(d) Every set or collection of manuscripts on any subject must 
be accompanied by the full list of questions presented the class in 
that subject, which list should be inserted immediately after the 
appropriate title page. 

CLASS I. 
Examination Manuscripts. 

Rue 1. Who may be examined—None but bona fide pupils of 
the schools and of the particular grade of schools purporting to be 
represented, shall be permitted to contribute anything for exhibi- 
tion in Class I. 

Rue 2. Time of examination—All manuscripts to be exhibited 
in this class shall be prepared from the Ist to the 15th of February. 
Not more than four hours shall be allowed for the writing of a paper 
en any one branch of study, which time shall include the entire 
work from the time the questions are placed before the pupil to the 
completion of the copy submitted. 

Rule 3. The ground of examination—The ground or limit of 
ike examination shall be the work done within the current seheel 
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year up to the time of the examination and work preliminary thereto, 
according to the course of study of the institution or schools pre- 
paring the work, which course of study shall accompany, all manu- 
scripts sent for exhibition. 

RvuLE 4. Questions, by whom prepared and precautions to be ob- 
served.—The questions for examination shall be prepared by the 
superintendent of schools, or some other person not engaged in the 
instruction of the class or classes under examination, and the ut- 
most care shall be taken that no information in regard to the nature 
wr topics of the questions be circulated among the pupils, and that 
no previous intimation of the ground of examination, except as in 
Rule 3, be given to the teachers of the classes to be examined. 

RuLE 5. Manuscripts to be exhibited —All schools, colleges, tech- 
nical schools, special schools, and school systems of towns and 
cities exhibiting in Class I may be represented, first, by papers®pre- 
pared as above from one entire class of each grade, in which pen 
und ink are used in writing, and, second, by not less than one paper 
in ten selected from all the other manuscripts prepared in the ex- 
amination. 

[Nore.—It is to be understood that when any grade of pupils, 
fifth year grade, for example, is examined, all the pupils in that 
grade throughout the entire town or city system shall be examined 
in all branches upon which written examinations are required for 
transfer; and that thereafter, for each of the subjects, the manu- 
scripts of some one entire class of that grade be taken for exhibi- 
tion, and also one-tenth of all the other manuscripts of that grade; 
and, further, that the exhibition of manuscripts of entire classes and 
selected manuscripts shall be especially subject to the following rule: | 

Rue 6. Title page and declaration of chief officers —A title page, 
after model A, for the papers of entire classes, or after model B for 
selected papers, shall be inserted in eyery volume, collection, or set 
of manuscripts designed for exhibition in Class 1; and no papers 
shall be admitted for exhibitiow in this class unless accompanied by 
a declaration from the principal executive officer of the school or 
other institution of learning thereby represented, that said papers 
were executed in accordance with the above rules, and Rule 7, as 
below. 

J Nore.—The course of study in some towns and cities is divided 
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into eight grades to correspond approximately with the average 
time taken for completing the course assigned to the primary and 
grammar schools. In such cases it will be easy to fill this blank ; 
but when the number of grades does not correspond with the aver- 
age number of years thus required, 1t is desirable that the blank be 
so filled as to show approximately what year of the course is repre- 
sented by the manuscripts. 

In the title page marked A it might be well to insert the name 
of the teacher of the class under the words “one entire class repre- 
sented.” | 

RuLE 7. Headings of manuscripts and declarations of students or 
pupils—Every manuscript of every pupil or student should be 
headed, ia the pupil’s own handwriting, with his name, age, grade, 
or class, the name of the school or institution of which his class is 
a part, and the date of the examination. At the foot of the last 
page it should contain, also in the pupil’s own handwriting, a min- 
ute of the time taken for the writing of the paper, which must in- 
clude the whole time elapsing from the putting of the questions 
before the pupil to the handing in of the copy exaibited. On the 
completion and handing in of any manuscript or specimen for ex- 
hibition under Class I, the student or pupil should make the fol- 
lowing declaration on a separate slip of paper, over his own signa- 
ture, viz.: “This accompanying manuscript was written by myself, 
without aid from any source.” 

The manuscripts of every class shall be accompanied by a written 
declaration, by the teacher or by the one who had charge of the pu- 
pils of the class at the time of the examination, that the entire work 
of the class was done under his own eye, and that all the regula- 
tions were observed as herein prescribed. These certificates, written 
on separate sheets of paper, shall be sent to the superintendent or 
other officer having the direction of the examination. They need 
not, however, be sent to the Exhibition. (See Rule 6.) 

CLASS II. 
Speeial Products. 

Bound volumes or portfolios of examination papers prepared at 
any previous time in regular examinations, and without reference 
to the Centennial or any other “exhibition,”—an exact statement 
of what it purports te be should accompany each collection ef this 
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class. Such statement should set forth whether the collection is 
from an entire class, or whether the papers are selected; and if se- 
lected, what part of an entire grade is represented; also the time 
occupied in the examination, the rules under which it was con- 
ducted, and all such other information as may be necessary to en- 
able any one to judge of the merit of the exhibition. In Class II 
may be jncluded also any work of students or pupils connected with, 
or incident to, school work, such as collections of insects, plants, 
shells, &c., collected and arranged by pupils or graduates of schools, 
colleges, or other institutions of learning; specimens of manual 
skill in the construction of models of any sort prepared for the illus- 
tration of school studies; drawings, and specimens of penmanship 
of special merit; in short, anything which may be fairly exhibited 
as results of school instruction or training. Every production in 
this class should be accompanied by a statement of age, sex, and 
class of the pupil, the time occupied in producing the article, 
whether it was made with or without the assistance of professors 
or teachers, and of a!l the circumstances which should enter into an 
estimate of its educational value or bearing. 

It is not necessary that students or pupils contributing to this 
class be members of the schools represented during the current year. 
All that is required that they should have been dona-fide members 
of the school represented, and that the work be directly traceable 
as the result of school instruction. 

CLASS III. 
Material to Illustrate Systems of Instruction. 

Specimens of examination papers, exercises in review, regular 
lessons or class exercises of any nature which may be adapted to 
exhibit and illustrate the course and method pursued in any line of 
study or instruction, from the commencement to the end thereof, 
in any public, private, or corporate institution or system of institu- 
tions of learning. The value of any exhibition in this class will 
not depend so much upon the excellence of the specimens submitted 
as upon the clearness with which they may show, in outline and ix 
detail, the plans and processes of instruction pursued. The speci- 
mens submitted should be few, and it is quite indispensable that 
they be accompanied by written or printed explanations, as the case 
nmay seem todemand. More will depend in this department than in 
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any other upon the judgment, invention and taste of teachers and 
school officers; more, indeed, than upon the skill with which the 
schemes may be carried out in practice. Exhibitions in this class 
may also consist of proposed schemes or syllabuses of instruction 
in any department of literature, science, or art, without accompany- 
ing specimens from pupils, if, from the nature of the case, illustra- 
tion be impracticable. If, however, any scheme is submitjed as one 
which has been adopted in any institution or system cf schools, it 
is not to be accepted as such, unless it be explicitly stated by the 
highest executive oflicer of such institution or system that it has 
been as regularly and systematically carried out in practice, as any 
vther work required in the school or schools under his or her care. 
DRAWING AND PENMANSHIP. 


All exhibitions in drawing and penmanship shall be stamped or 
otherwise plainly marked as entered for exhibition in Class I, II, or 
III. as the case may be; and the preparation and display of the 
same shall be governed by all the rules for the respective classes, 
and in addition thereto by the following 

SPECIAL RULES FOR PENMANSHIP: 

Specimens in penmanship shall be written on paper of the ordi- 
nary size of the writing books commonly used in the schools, and 
shall consist of not less than eight or ten lines of poetry or prose, 
the selection to be announced only at the time of writing. (See 
Rule 3.) 

No written copy shall be permitted, either on blackboard or 
elsewhere, in sight of the pupil at the time of writing. Not more 
than two hours shall be given to the writing of such a specimen 
after the matter to be written is placed before the pupil. 

SPECIAL RULES FOR LABELING DRAWINGS. 

The labels are the underscored words, and they are to be used te 
designate drawings according to the explanation s annexed. 

In the drawings of problems, the thing required shall be written 
out in the pupil’s own handwriting on the same sheet and side of 
the sheet with the drawing. 

FROM FLAT COPY. 

Free-hand.—Drawings from flat copy, without the use of a rule, 

traight-edge, or measure of any kind at any step of the work. 
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Semi-free-hand.—Case 1. Drawings from flat copies in which the 
construction-lines were made with a rule, or in which points were 
located by aid of a rule or measure. 

Case 2. Drawings made on paper having construction-lines or 
points either made in er printed on the paper. 

Instrumental_—Drawings of machines, geometrical or architectu- 
ral problems, or any kind of drawings made from flat copy, and in 
which mechanical appliances have been used. 

FROM DICTATION. 

Free-hand.—Drawing made entirely free-hand, line by line or 
part by part, at the dictation of teachers, no rule or measure of an\ 
kind being allowed. 

Semi-free-hand.—Drawings in which distances were measured or 
«onstruction points were located, but otherwise free-hand. 

Instrumental—Dyrawings in which the rule or measure was 
freely used. 

FROM MEMORY. 

Free-hand—Drawings made entirely free-hand. 

Semi-free-hand.— Drawings in which construction-lines only wor 
made or construction-points were located cither with the rule or 
by measure. 

/nstrumental—Drawings from memory with the free use of me- 

‘hanical aids. 
MODEL TITLE PAGES A AND B, RECOMMENDED BY THE 
COMMITTEE OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 
TITLE PAGE, MODEL A. 
+Name of institution or school system. Locat 
MANUSCRIPTS OF EXAMINATION 
OF 
(Insert here the grade or grades of the class or classes examined.) 
BEING THE YEAR OF THE COURSE 
IN 
(Insert here the snbjects of the examination.) 
HELD 
(Insert here the date of examination.) 
ONE ENTIRE CLASS REPRESENTED. 
(The name of the teacher may here be inserted... 
tbe ¢ ass has pursued this study ——— 
Whole unmber of pupils in the grade, ——. Average age, ——. 








W heie number of pupils in the cluss represented, ——, Average age, —— 
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The number represented is —— per cent. of the whole number in the grade. 
Yetal enrollment in all the schools at the time of examination, —— 
TITLE PAGE, MODEL B. 
(Name of institution or school system. Location .: 
MANUSCRIPTS OF EXAMINATION. 
or 
(Insert here the grade or grades of the class or classes exam Jed.) 
BEING THE YEAR OF THE COURSE 
IN 
(Insert here the subjects of the examination.) 
HELD 
(Inseit here the date of examination.) 
SELECTED PAPERS. 
This class has pursued this study —-. 
Whole number of pupils in the grade, ——. Average age, ——. 
Namber of pupils represented by the sel -ctions, ——. Average age 
The number represented is per cent. of the whole number in the grade. 
Total enroliment in all the schools at the time of examination, —. 


At the county superintendents’ convention held at Fremont, Janu. 
15th, there were present the superintendents of Hall, Stanton, Mer 
rick, Dodge, Polk, Burt, Sarpy, Cuming, Platte, Dakota, and Wash- 
ington Counties. Among other business, the convention expressed 
the opinion that the state should try to seeure a donation from the 
Government of the brick building on the Pawnee Keservation, 
together with the section of land on which it is located, for the es- 
tablishment of a normal school. Also the donation of 20 sections 
of land, to be selected from the Reservation, for an endowment fund 

Another convention was held at Lincoln, on 18th. At this meet- 
ing the above resolution was endorsed. The methods of examining 
tcachers, a proper apportionment of the school fund, and variou~ 
other duties appertaining to the oflice, were discussed. It was also 
suggesied that a county superintendents’ department be organized 
in connection with the State Teachers’ Association. 

Hon. E. M. HuNGerrorp, a member of the Board of University 
Regents, died very suddenly at his home in Orleans, of heart dis- 
ease, January 3d. He was also editor of the Republican Valley 
Sentinel. 'The remains were taken to Ottumwa, Lowa, for interment. 


Rey. L. B. Firtevp, of Kearney, has been appointed to the Board 
University Regents, vice E. M. Hungerford. deceased. 

















EDITORIAL. 


A Naw Pronoun SuGGestep.—An article entitled “ Wanted— 
4 New Pronoun,” which recently appeared in an eastern journal and 
was extensively copied by both monthly and weekly periodicals, 
Kast and West, has again called attention to a need which has been 
long felt and often mentioned, of a personal pronoun of the third 
person, singular number, and common gender. The lack of such a 
pronoun has led to the very common error of using the plural after 
+ singular antecedent; as, “Every pupil must study Heir lessons ;” 
A certain person told me a secret which ‘hey said I must not tell 
io anyone else;” eic. This form of expression is of course ac- 
counted an error by all the authorities, and yet a very great majority 
tion of the educated people, habitually use it. They use it not so 
much frem ignorance as for convenience. The expedient to which 


of the people of these United States, including a considerable por 


crammarians authorize us to resort in such cases, viz.: to use th 

masculine pronoun after an antecedent of common gender, is unsat- 
isfactory, and in many cases inappropriate. Suppose, for instance, 
that the “pupils” referred to in the first sentence quoted above, 
were all, or nearly all, females; or that in the second sentence it 
was especially desirable to conceal the gender of the “certain per- 
-on.” Although in theory his and he are supposed to be used ir 
such eases without distinction of gender, it is in practice very difii- 
cult to so use them. They are so associated in our minds with the 
idea of masculine gender, that we eannot dispossess ourselves of the 
feeling that in spite of the best grammatical authority to the con- 
trary, we are really indicating the gender of the “certain person” 
by saying he. And no wonder: gender is the chief characteristic 
of he. It is that which distinguishes it in meaning and use from 
its fellows, she and it. It would be strange indeed if we could abol- 
ish in one sentence the quality of a word which gives it its chief 
significance, and restore it again in the next, without some confu- 
sion of ideas. Is it not indeed because of the confusion and uncer- 
tainty arising from this double use of the masculine pronoun, that 
«9 many people have adopted the other expedient of using “they 7” 
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And is it really any more incorrect to violate the rule for the 
agreement of pronouns with their antecedents in one respect 
than in another? Is it any worse to use the plural “they” after 
an antecedent which is not plural, chan to use the masculine * he” 
after an antecedent which is not masculine? ‘Take it either upon 
the ground of convenience, philosophical correctness, or preponder- 
ance of usage (yea, even “good” usage, of which no Jess an an- 
thority than the Aflantie Monthly has recently fernished an exam- 
ple), and it will be found that the claims of “ they ” are equal, if not 
superior to those of “he,” for use in such cases. There are, more- 
over, sentences in which the use of “ he ” (or “ his”) would be so awk- 
ward as to entirely preclude its use. For instance,“ Then the as- 
sembly broke up and each family went to Ais (!) own home.” This 
is intolerable. “Their” would be much better, notwithstanding 
its disagreement with its antecedent in number. 

But whichever of these forms of expression is preferred, the great 
fact remains that neither is correct. Both are merely expedients for 
overcoming a difficulty—for filling a vacant place in our language. 
What is needed isa new word to fill that vacant place—one that is 
set apart for that particular purpose, and not required to do doubl: 
duty by filling an unnatural and incompatible position half the 
time, And if it is needed why not have it? Shall it be said 
that Yankee ingenuity has been able to supply all things neces- 
sary for the material prosperity, intellectual development, social en- 


joyment, and domestic happiness of this great American nation, and 
cannot make a pronoun! There is certainly material enough in 
the languages from which the English has been derived to supply 
all the deficiencies which yet remain in it,and when a thing is 
most felt to be needed, the conditions are most favorable for its in- 
troduction. Of course there are difficulties in the way of the intro- 


duction of an entirely new word into the language. It would be 


1} 3 


comparatively easy to provide a word, but to get one that will 
generally accepted and used, is a different matter. To be accepta- 
le to scholars it must have a respectable parentage: (. ¢., it must 
be legitimately derived from some word or words of similar mean- 
ing and use in another language. ‘To be acceptable to people in 
general, it must have a familiarity of appearance and sound whieh 
wvill make it easy tobe used. Anawkward-appearing, stran ge-sound 
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ing foreign word, would not easily make its way into popular favor. 

But these conditions are by no means impossible to fulfill. We bave 
in mind a Latin pronoun which seems to us admirably adapted to 
the purpose, both on account of its resemblance to our other pro- 
nouns, and the ease with which it may be adapted to our use. Not 
that it can be taken exactly as it stands in the original, for there is 
no common gender in Latin, but by such natural modifications as 
many of our words have undergone in their transition from their 
parent language into English its distinetion of gender may be re- 
moved, thus making it common. We refer to is, ea, id, the root of 
which ise. As the different endings are used to distinguish gen- 
der, and as our object is to get a word without this distinction, let 
us take for our nominative, only the root. For the objective case 
we go to the Latin accusative, where we find attached to the root e, 
the endings - wa, -am, -wm, for the three genders. As the distine- 
tion of gender is made by the vowel part of the ending alone, we can 
avoid such distinction by eliding the vowel, leaving only the 
reot and the consonant ending m, both of which are common tothe 
three genders. This gives us em. For the possessive ease we go to 
the Latin genitive, where we find ejus, alike for all the genders. 
We might, therefore, take this as it stands, for the possessive, but 
as it is a word of two syllables, and of rather awkward appearance 
and strange sound to those unfamiliar with the Latin, we ean re- 
dance it toa more smooth and familiar sounding monosyllable by 
the same process of clision used with the objective; 7. ¢., taking 
only the root and the final consonant of the ending—just enough 
ending to distinguish the case—making es. We have then our 
three cases: Nominative e, Possessive es, Objective em, legitimately 
derived from the Latin, containing only such parts as are common 
to all the genders, and hence of common gender. 

Having derived these forms from one of the main sources of the 
English language, let us see if they have such a resemblance to our 
other pronouns as to make their introduction and use an easy mat- 
ter. It will be noticed that “e” is a contraction of both he and she, 
and what more natural in cases of uncertain gender than to. make 
such a contraction, leaving only the part which is common to both 
genders? thus: “Every person, male or female, can obtain an edu- 


cation if P will,” would be “Every person, etc., if ’e will.” Again, 








et ee 
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“es’’ (pronounced like the last syllable of roses) bears a strong re- 
semblance to his ; while “em,” not only closely resembles him, whos: 
place it would take, but is also a contraction ef them, which, u/ 
demonstravimus, is also much used in the place which the new wor! 
is intended to fill. 

It will be seen then, that while these forms differ sufficiently from 
the corresponding cases of the other pronouns to prevent the possi- 
bility of mistake or confusion, there is also sufficient resemblance 
in sound and appearance to make them readily understood, even by 
those who have never seen them before. It seems to us, therefore. 
that these words are as well adapted to supply the deficiency in our 
list of pronouns as could reasonably be expected. If we are to have 
a new pronoun at all, it would be hard to find one that would have 
less of strangeness in its appearance and sound. And this is the 
most important point after all, for however many words might be 
suggested for this purpose, they would be of no value unless they 
possessed the qualities which would commend them to popular favor. 

We are fully aware in making this suggestion, that we are 
not an authority upon the subject of language, and that a sugges- 
tion which would be favorably received from an Eastern literary 
magazine, might be treated with contempt if it originated with a 
Western educational journal, and still be just as valuable or value- 
less in the one case as in the other. Notwithstanding the disadvan- 
tage under which we labor in this respect, we have made bold to 
have aur say, and we submit it for what it is worth. If it is worth 
nothing, we have at least relieved our mind. 


Ir is the deplorable custom of many school directors to put off 
hiring teachers till almost time for school to begin, paying no at- 
tention to the numerous applicants that present themselves in the 
early part of the season, when they could get good teachers at fuir 
wages; and then at the last moment they are obliged to take any 
one they can get, and pay what he asks. Money might be saved, 
and a better school secured in many cases, by simply hiring a 
teacher earlier. 


The Brownville school opened on 3d inst., with the teaching 
corps of last term unchanged. 





MISCELLANY. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
BROWNVILLE, Dee. 10, 1875. 

Prof. C. B. Palmer: DEAR Str:—I was reading this evening 
yuur remarks on the closing of the year, and the prospects of the 
"TEACHER for the coming year. Since you had so much trouble 
deciphering my MS. last spring, I feel better acquainted with you. 
and will now address yeu a note in the “same hand,” thinking tha 
continued trouble of this kind with my productions may create a 
bond of sympathy between us, and we may finally become the * best 
of friends.” 

I was touched by the evidence that article gave of your sacrific. 


for the cause of education in Nebraska. I enjoy the Tracer very 


much, and I wish every one engaged in the work of training the 
youth in this state could have it. Every church, every politica! 


party, every organized body, should have a medium of communica- 
tion with the people, and in this case every teacher should feel 
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pride in giving this journal a wide circulation. It should find a 
welcome in the homes of all * Members of Boards of Education.” 
We are, or should be, deeply interested in all that dignifies and ele- 
vates the profession, and nothing could so assist us in adding lus- 
ter to the “simple name of teacher,” as an ably edited magazine or 
paper. If I understand yeu, the columns are open to any items of 
interest which we may choose to send you. 

The founding and conducting of this journal has been one of the 
rapid strides which this young and growing state has made in th: 
cause of universal education, and the energy and ability shown is 
worthy the highest commendation. 

Come on, then, teachers, patrons, friends, let us give ¢his man 
our hearty and carnest support, so that he may be able to improve 
its columns all he may desire. FANNIE J. Epriaur. 


York, NEB., Jan. 14, 1876. 
Dear Sir:—The third teachers institute of York County was 
held at Academy Hall, Dee. 27th to Dec. 31st inclusive, and was 
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conducted by Sup’t T. A. Parkinson. About 30 teachers were pres- 
ent. On the evening of December 28th Sup’t Parkinson delivered 
to the institute a lecture upon “Mental and Moral ‘Fraining,” and 
on the nexf evening Rey. H. Herrick lectured upon “The Teacher 
and his Mission.” 

The instructors were Rev. II. Uerrick, T. A. Parkinson, Rev. F. 
Buck, and Mrs. E. J. Wiswell. Much interest was manifested in 
work of the institute by those in attendance. The evening lectures 
were all interesting, profitable, and well attended. The high appre- 
ciation of the services of T. A. Parkinson as instructor and as su- 
perintendent for the past two years, was unanimously and heartily; 
expressed by the following resolution : 


Last, but not least, we wish to tender our sincere thanks to our retiring county 
superintendent, T. A. Parkinson, for the kindness and sympathy which he has ex- 
tended to us for the past two yoars. To say that we regret his departure but ally 
expresses the torrow which we feel in iosing one whose servicse have been so long 
and faithfally tr ed. We feel that under his administration the interests of th: 
public schools have been grvatly promoted, and we have been greatly cheered 
strengthened, and encouraged in our work. 


The schools in the county seem to be progressing finely. 
J. E. Cocuran, Co. Sup't. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
THE STATE. 


Jefferson Co—Rose Creek has a new school house. 


Clay Co.—School at Sutton opene:l on 3d inst., under the tuition 
of Mr. William Darling. 

Howard Co.—The teachers’ association of this county held a 
meeting at St. Paul on the Sth inst. 


Fillmore Co—Mr. W. W. Beach, Principal at Fairmont during 
the fall term, goes to Ohiowa to teach. Mr. Swan, his predecessor 
at Fairmont, again occupies his old position, opening school on 
the 10th inst. 


Hall Co.—A recent yisitor to the Grand Island school reporis 
“the building neat, the school orderly, and the general manage- 
ment under Prof. Bellows, quite satisfactory.” It numbers 155 pu- 
pils, diyided into three departments. An exhibition was given on 
the evening of the 23d ult., which seems to have passed off very 
snecessfully. 
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Nemaha Co.—A\though the teachers’ institute which met at Rose- 
licld, Dee. 17th and 18th, does not seem to have been very largely 
attended, the report which reaches us would indicate a good variety 
of exercises, and an interesting and profitable occasion to those who 
were present. A permanent association was organized, which held 
its first meeting at Nemaha City, January 28th. 

Burt Co.—The Decatur High School recently gave two public enter- 
tainments on successive evenings. They are reported to have been 
very successful and well attended. Prof. Secord, the Principal of 
this school, is assisted by Miss McNeely. 

Hamilton Co.—The institute appointed to meet at Aurora during 
the last week in December, took place as announced, but we have 
received no report of it beyond the fact that a pleasant time was 
experienced, although the attendance was not as numerous as was 
hoped for. 

Cuming Co.—The teachers’ association met West Point, Dec. 27th 
as announced, but was not attended as largely as was hoped for. 
At the close of its session, Sup’t Robb was presented, on behalf of 
the teachers of the county, with a nicely beund history of the life 
and times of Washington, as a testimonial of their regard for him, 
and appreciation of his services as superintendent. 

Madison Co—School commenced at Shell Creek on 5th ult., un- 
der the tuition of Miss Emily Jackson. They say they “can onls 
afford three months’ school, thanks to our reform legislature.” 

— Miss Sadies Squires teaches about six miles from Madison. 

—School in Dist. No. 6 is tanght by Mr. Thomas O’Shea. 


Saunders Co.—Ashland school has an enrollment of 212 pupils. 
of whom 42 are in the Grammar Department, 44 in the 2d Inter- 
mediate, 51 in the Ist Intermediate, and 75 in the Primary. 

— The school at Wauhoo has two departments. The higher grade 
several weeks ago numbered 46 scholars, and the second one 36. 
It is reported to be in a very prosperous condition. It will be re- 
membered that Prof. Bryant has long been its Principal, and he is 
assisted at present by Miss Emma U. Rose, who has charge of the pri- 
maryroom. A literary society is also organized in connection with 

ihe school. 


Boone Co.—Mr. W. J. Nelson instructs the youngsters of Albion. 
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ABROAD. 


Massachusetts—Ilt is proposed to appropriate $9,000 for the 
purpose of preparing for the exhibition of its educational interests 
at the Centennial. 

New York.—The Am. Educational Monthly begins the new yea: 
unde: anew name, Schermerhorn’s Monthly. ‘rhis is one of the best 
educational journals in the country. 

Tennessee —TVhe new building of Fisk: University, at Nashville, 
was dedicated on New Year’s day. Its cost is about $120,000, nearly 
all of which has been raised by the well-known Jubilee Singers, afte: 
whom the new building is very appropriately named Jubilee Lali. 


Indiana—Prof. A. C. Shortridge has resigned his position as 
President of the Purdue{University, located at Lafayette. Hon. FE. 
Kk. White, late editor of the National Teacher, has been tendered 
the appointmert.—The Jndiana School Journal recently completed 
its twentieth voluine. 

Pennsylvania—The Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania 
have created a number of free scholarships in the Towne Scientific 
School of theUniversity, to be competed for by male pupils of the 
public schools of Philadelphia —This state has ten normal schools. 


Ir is said that the original Benjamin Franklin printing press is 
now owned by Mr. John R. Murray, of New York, who proposes tu 
exhibit it at the Centennial alongside of a Hoe lightning cylinder 
press of the latest construction. 


Tilinows.—The Illinois Normal has suffered a great loss in the re- 
tirement of President Edwards, who has recently resigned, after « 
long term of service. Prof. Hewitt, of the same institution, has 
been appointed President pro tem.—State Sup’t Abernethy. of Iowa, 
has accepted the Presidency of the Chicago University—The edu- 
cators of this state desire to raise $10,000 for the exhibition of edu- 
cationational interests at the Centennial. It is proposed to do sw 
by private enterprise. 

A SUBSCRIBER in Iowa says: “I see that in one number of the 
‘TEACHER, somebody wants a law to compel teachers to attend insti- 
tutes. I think the law now degrades teachers enough, without 
dragging them down to a lower deep. The business will never at- 
tract first class men so long as the law puts teachers under the con- 
trol of ignorant school boards.” 

We consider the last point well taken. Upon the question of at- 
tending institutes many good people and good teachers differ. We 
think that they would attend of their own accord, if district boards 
would give them the time without loss of pay. 














LITERATURE. 





Todd's Student's Manual is a book of rare yalue and great usefulness. Pt 
has been belore the public for more than 20 years, and has not only had a 
steady sale in this country during all this time, but has been republished in 
England and several other European countries. It discusses a very wide 
range of subjects, and is well calculated to accomplish its desizn as stated 
by the author—* To aid in forming and strengthening the intellectual and 
moral’character and habits of the student.” The new edition is printed and 
bound in excellent style, and has some improvements in the way of notes, 
ete., which add to its value. We heartily commend this book to the youth 
of both sexes, and especially to teachers and students. (Bridgeman & 

Childs, Northampton, Mass. E, H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia.) 


Townsend's Analysis of Letter Writing is a complete practical treatise upon 
the art of leiter writing. Part 1 treats of the Structure of the Letter—-Ma- 
terials, Penmanship, and all the minutiz which make up a well constructed 
letter. Part 11, the Literature of the Letter—Punctuation, Capitals, Lan- 
guage, etc. The Appendix contains a number of forms for various kinds 
of epistles, VocabuMry of Mercantile Terms, Abbreviations, &c. The 
author’s use of shall and wil! is open to criticism—“ I will be pleased to see 
you,” &c. It reminds us of the Frenchman who fell into the Thames—“ | 
will be drowned; nobody shall help me!” It is. nevertheless, a very use- 
ful book, both for the student and business man, (Ivison, Blakeman, Tay- 
lor & Co., Chicago.) 

Guyot’s New Intermediate Geography is of the same grade as the old, br: 
more complete in some respects, being designed especially for schools in 
which the higher book will not be used. “Complete” would have been a 
better name than “Tutermediate.”’ 


Special importance is given to Com- 
mercial and Industrial Geography. 


The maps and illustrations are supe- 
rior to those in the old- Asa whole itisa very practical and useful book, and 
with the Elementary it forms a short course which is much better adapted 
to the necessities of 2 common school course, than the longer one of three 
books. (Scribner, Armstrong & Co.; }Thos. Scholes, Agent, Leavenworth, 
Kan.) 

Patterson's Complete Composition Books Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4, consist of books 
of blank paper, each preceded by a few pages of instruction in the art of 
composition writing, rules for punctuation and use of capitals, directions 
for correcting compositions, lists of subjects, figures of rhetoric, business 
orms, letters, notes of invitation, &c. The four numbers being regularly 
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graded, they torm a regular course of instruction in this important art, 
while they are sold for about the same price as ordinary blank books of 
similar size. (Potter, Ainsworth & Co., Chicago.) 


THE special feature of Colton’s New Introductory Geography is a series of 
“Development Lessons,” preceding the portion which is intended to be 
Jearned and recited. These are written in language easily understood by 
children, but should properly be used as oral lessons to be given by the 
teacher. The body of the book is written in clear and concise, but not very 
simple language, and is not therefore adapted to the use of very young 
children. This is not altogether the fault of the author, however, for geo- 
graphical terms cannot be simplified, no matter how childlike the author’s 
words, Book geography is not for babes, and primary pupils must be in- 
structed orally until such time as they are able to understand the hard words 
of the book, (Sheldon & Co.) 


Anderson's Historical Reader is a volume of 520 pages, designed to be used 
as a reading book, with a view to inducing a love for historical reading. 
Although the selections are alt historical, it is not a connected history, the 
articles being entirely distinct from each other and representing a great 
variety of authors. They are, however, arranged in chronological order. 
A Vocabulary, Geographical Index, and Biographical Index of Authors, 
are a valuable accompaniment to the work. Although designed for a text- 
book for schools it will be found no less useful to the general reader, It is 
a good book for the family library. (Clark & Maynard, New York.) 


The National School Singee is a day school singing book of about the same 
size and general appearance as an ordinary Sunday School singing book, 
It contains a pleasing variety of easy songs adapted to common schools. 
They are not all new, but the old ones are such as are worthy to be pre- 
served, and in its conyenient form, low price, and pleasing and instructive 
music, it has the qualities of a useful and popular sehool singer. (A. 5. 
Barnes & Co., Chicago.) 


Phelp’s Teacher’s Handbook is a comprehensive work for the use of teach- 
ers and superintendents, giving methods of instruction, discussing general 
educational topics, etc. Part 1, Discussion of General Principles; 11, Ob- 
ject, History, and Organization of Institutes; t1, Course of Instruction, 
and Method of Teaching each Subject separately discussed; 1v, Manage- 
ment of Institutes, and Professional Questions; v, Institute Legislation, 
Relation of Normal Schools and Institutes to Common Schools, &c. {A.S 
Barnes & Co., Chicago. Price, $1.50.) 








